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Reading Summary 


Church Dogmatics by Karl Barth 


Overview 

Chapter 3 offers an extended treatment on Barth’s understanding of the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture. Readers will notice that contrary to modern theologians who place their discussion of 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture near the forefront of their theological systems, Barth uniquely 
examines Holy Scripture only after an extended presentation on his doctrine of the Trinity and his 
equating the doctrine of revelation as an event with the Word of God being Jesus Christ. Each 
section of Barth’s understanding of Holy Scripture fits within his overall thesis of dogmatics as a 
church discipline by more closely examining three aspects of Holy Scripture: the Word of God for 


the church, authority in the church, and freedom in the church. 


Section 19: The Word of God for the Church 

Barth draws out the divine speech element of the Word of God as he begins his treatment 
while explicitly examining the relationship between the Scripture and Revelation in Part 1: 
Scripture as Witness to Divine Revelation. Barth begins his presentation by stating: “The theme 
of dogmatics is the question of the Word of God in the proclamation of the Christian Church, or, 
concretely, the question of the agreement of this proclamation with Holy Scripture as the Word of 
God” (457). To Barth, Scripture does not equal revelation in the sense it does for evangelicals. 
Instead, Barth states that Scripture is a witness to divine revelation. This witness language fits 
within the overall context of Barth’s understanding of divine revelation as an event. The goal of a 
witness is to testify concerning an event.Barth’s discussion on Scripture as a witness to divine 
revelation plays a key role in his following presentation on the authority of the Word. Barth 
summarizes this relationship between witness and revelation when he states: “A witness is not 
absolutely identical with that to which it witnesses. This corresponds with the facts upon which 
the truth of the whole proposition is based” (463). Barth makes his most explicit claim 


concerning the difference between witness and revelation when he states: 


2 

In the Bible we meet with human words written in human speech, and in these words, and 

therefore by means of them, we hear of the lordship of the triune God. Therefore when we 

have to do with the Bible, we have to do primarily with this means, with these words, with 
the witness which as such is not itself revelation, but only—and this is the limitation—the 

witness to it (463). 

In Part 2: Scripture as the Word of God, Barth begins his treatment by examining 
canonicity and the relationship between Scripture, canonicity, and the church. Barth provides six 
points with regard to his presentation on canonicity: 1. the witness to divine revelation is 
Scripture recognizes as canonical, 2. canonical scripture consists of the Old and New Testaments 
(which Barth terms “Moses and the prophets, the Evangelists and the apostles” 481), 3. Scripture 
has been recognized as the holy writings out of all of the literature of the world, 4. Scripture“also 
attests the institution and function of prophets and apostles” (492), 5. the prophets and apostles 
themselves are witnesses to divine revelation, and 6. Scripture is the primary source of authority 
above all other writings, and it is “the original and legitimate witness of divine revelation “ (502). 

Readers must also be careful at how Barth defines Scripture as the Word of God in this 
part. Barth is not equating Scripture with revelation and the Word of God in the evangelical sense 
(notice his brief treatment of 2 Timothy 3:16 as well as how he defines inspiration). He makes 
this explicit when he states: “There is only one Word of God and that is the eternal Word of the 
Father which for our reconciliation became flesh like us and has now returned to the Father, to be 
present to His Church by the Holy Spirit” (512-513). Barth reiterates his position concerning 
Scripture as a witness to divine revelation, continuing to allow his position of this doctrine to 
unfold through the prophets and apostles themselves as witnesses to divine revelation. Barth 
summarizes the relationship between Scripture as the witness of divine revelation and the writers 
of Scripture by stating: 

Scripture is Holy Scripture as the witness of divine revelation, in the passive and active 

function of the men who speak in it, in the event of this function, i.e., in such a way that 


the revelation of God is manifest in its witness demanding and receiving obedience as the 
Word of God. But only in this way (495). 


Section 20: Authority in the Church 

Barth now turns his attention concerning the doctrine of Scripture to an extended 
treatment on authority and freedom, beginning with authority in this section. In Part 1, Barth 
examines the authority of the Word. He summarizes the authority of the Word when he states: 
“Holy Scripture itself is such an authority in the Church. It is so in this general sense because it is 
a record, indeed historically it is the oldest extant record, of the origin and therefore of the basis 
and nature of the Church” (540). Barth goes beyond Scripture to the authority of the Lord when 
he writes: “The Church can and should go beyond the representative and preliminary judgment of 
Scripture to the supreme and real Judge and Lord” (598). To Barth, it is the witness of the Holy 
Spirit that is the power of Scripture when it writes: “He is indeed the power of the matter of Holy 
Scripture. By Him it became Holy Scripture; by Him and only by Him it speaks as such” (538). 

In addition to his view on Scripture as a witness to divine revelation, Barth also introduces 
the language of Scripture as a record of divine revelation, placing the authority of Scripture due to 
its antiquity as a record of divine revelation. Barth also introduces the relationship between 
authority and obedience concerning the church, pointing back to Jesus Christ as the Word of God. 
He summarizes the relationship this way: “In opposition to this possibility we first have to lay 
down that where the Church really is the Church, then as the Church of Jesus Christ it finds itself 
in a known and therefore real relationship of obedience to what constitutes its basis and nature 
and therefore to Jesus Christ the Word of God” (542). 

In Part 2, Barth places the authority of the church under the Word. His most explicit 
statement concerning the authority of the church begins this part when he states: 

It [authority] has and exercises it by refraining from any direct appeal to Jesus Christ and 

the Holy Spirit in support of its words and attitudes and decisions, by not trying to speak 

out as though it were infallible and final, but by subordinating itself to Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit in the form in which Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit is actually present 


and gracious to it, that is, in His attestation by the prophets and apostles, in the 
differentiation from its own witness conditioned by its written nature (586). 


For Barth, the authority of the church under the Word comes by the church hearing and 
receiving the Word (588). Barth emphasizes that the hearing of the Word only comes through the 
church, not to the individual (quite a different theological system from the emphasis on individual 
experience of Schleiermacher and Mullins). This discussion of the church-centric hearing and 
receiving of the Word is expounded in Barth’s presentation of the church confession. Barth 
submits his confession of faith to the confession of faith of the church in general and places the 
church and its confession in its totality as the means whereby the hearing and receiving of the 


Word and its authority under the Word takes place. 


Section 21: Freedom in the Church 

Barth transitions to covering the second half of his discussion on authority and freedom in 
the church, now emphasizing freedom. In Part 1, Barth examines the freedom of the Word. He 
emphasizes human obedience to the Word to not only hear and receive the Word through the 
church but to carry out obedience to the Word. He summarizes the relationship between authority 
and freedom as follows: “God’s authority is truly recognised only within the sphere of freedom” 
(661-662). To Barth, obedience possesses both an objective side through authority and subjective 
side through freedom. 

Barth brings the language of Scripture as a witness to divine revelation back into his 
discussion of the freedom of the Word of God when he states: “Therefore, to recognise the 
freedom of God’s Word means primarily to recognise the subject created by God’s revelation, the 
biblical witness” (674). He also examines the supremacy of the Word in four areas: its power 
against attacks upon it, its power against distortions using it, its power against criticisms against 
it, and its power to affect the world. 

Part 2 focuses on the freedom under the Word. Just as Barth expounded upon the church’s 
authority under the Word, Barth expounds upon the church’s freedom under the Word when he 
states: “In exactly the same way, freedom under the Word, that is, the freedom of conscience of 


individual members of the Church, is not a final thing which exists in its own right and therefore 


without boundaries” (697). Barth returns to his discussion on the Word of God as an event when 
he states: “It is an event, in which the Word of God, in the freedom of God Himself, assumes the 
freedom to found and maintain and govern the Church (697). Extended treatments on 


interpretation, exegesis, and hermeneutics, round out the section. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Section 19: In Part 1, Barth uses a term to elaborate on his position concerning the 
relationship between Scripture and revelation. State the term Barth uses (hint: it is cited 36 times 
in the section), and explain why or why not does Barth’s position concerning the relationship 
between Scripture and revelation align with Scripture’s own affirmation of revelation? 

2. Sections 19-21: From what has been studied in this Reading Seminar up to this point, 
how does Chapter 3 (Sections 19-21) fit within the overall structure, theological methodology, 
and theological system presented by Barth, and what specifically does Barth offer readers as 
unique to his theological understanding of Holy Scripture upon closer examination of this 
chapter? 

3. Section 20: In Part 2, Barth offers an extended treatment on the confession of the 
church, as well as the relationship of the authority in the church with authority “under the Word”. 
Describe the relationship of the authority of the church to the Word (especially elaborating on his 
use of the phrase “under the Word”), and how does Barth’s treatment on the confession of the 
church illuminate such a relationship? 

4. Section 21: In Part 1, Barth makes a comment concerning what he terms the “freedom 
of the Word”. On Page 672, Barth discusses: “The freedom of the Word cannot imply any 
limitation of the authority of the Word.” Explain the relationship between freedom and authority 
with regard to the Word and the church, as well as what role obedience to God (Page 661) is 


involved in such a relationship. 


